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AT ex? 
HIGH RIDGE 
FARM 


By VIRGINIA VOIGHT 
Illustrated by Kurt WIEsE 


Part ONE 


\ K J tL there be lions, Pa?” Clay Bald- 
win’s eyes snapped with excite- 
ment. He had just learned that his father 
had contracted to winter some of the 
animals of Hathaway’s Rolling Show and 
Menagerie at High Ridge Farm. 

In those days, more than a hundred 
years ago, the circus had no permanent 
winter quarters. Many a farmer in west- 
ern Connecticut made a little extra cash 
by winter-boarding monkeys, lions, and 
even elephants. But this was the first 
time that circus animals had come to 
High Ridge. 

Mr. Baldwin nodded. “Lions, a tiger, 
and some other cat animals. We'll fix up 
the old log shed near the barn for their 
quarters.” 

“Oh, my!” exclaimed Emily, Clay’s 
younger sister. “I don’t think that our 
cows will like having a tiger right next 
door.” 

“They'll get used to it,” said Clay. 

Clay worked hard helping his father 
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prepare the shed for the winter boarders. 
They chinked the cracks between the 
logs, and banked earth high around the 
outside walls, to keep the cold out. They 
installed an old Franklin stove at one end 
of the shed, and built a bunk for the man 
from the circus, who would stay on the 
farm to look after the valuable animals. 

Emily was the one who got to see the 
boarders first. One frosty day in October, 
when Clay was late in getting home from 
school, she came flying down the lane to 
meet him. 

“Clay! They’ve come!” Her cheeks 
were the color of the barberries along the 
stone wall. ‘““There are some baby leop- 
ards—and a—” 

Clay didn’t wait to hear what else 
there was. He sprinted for the shed to 
see for himself. 

His father was standing at the shed 
door with a strange young man, who 
wore a bottle green coat, tight buckskin 
breeches, and shiny black Hessian boots. 
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“This is my son, Clay,” Mr. Baldwin 
said. ‘‘He’ll do what he can to make him- 
self useful to you.” 

The young man gave Clay a friendly 
smile and a hearty handshake. On the cir- 
cus posters he was billed as “The Great, 
Death-defying Signor Josephus Dobbin- 
elli, Most Daring Trainer in the World.” 
But his name was really plain Joe Dob- 
bin, and he had started life as a New 
England farm boy, like Clay himself. 

“Would you like to meet my pets?” he 
asked Clay. 

A deep, coughing roar sounded inside 
the shed. In the stable next door the farm 
horses snorted and stamped with terror. 
The roar came again. This time it 
seemed to shake the roof. Clay felt a 
prickle of something like fear. 

“It’s only old Sultan, the tiger,” Joe 
said. 

He led the way into the shed. Four 
big cages on wheels were ranged around 
the walls. In the first one a gorgeous tiger 
padded restlessly to and fro. 

Clay stayed a respectful distance away 
from the tiger’s cage. “He looks as 
though he’d like to eat us.” 

“Pure bluff,” said Joe. “He is always 
uneasy in new quarters. He'll settle 
down soon.” 

In the next cage a pair of spotted leop- 
ard kittens huddled together and greeted 
their visitors with baby snarls and 
growls. Joe spoke to them soothingly. 

The third cage was a double one. Joe 
gave a friendly greeting to Queen, the 
beautiful lioness, and her cage-mate, 
Jupiter, a majestic, black-maned lion. 

The last cage held a big lion cub. Joe 
looked at him fondly. “This is Chaka, 
the prince of the lot.” 

Chaka still wore the soft, honey-col- 
ored coat of babyhood. His feet had 
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grown ahead of the rest of him so that 
he seemed to be in continual danger of 
falling all over himself. 

‘“‘Meow-ow, Chaka,” Joe said softly. 

Chaka liked this sort of cat-talk. He 
rubbed against the bars of his cage and 
purred like a big house cat. 

“I’m going to train him this winter,” 
Joe told Clay. “When the Show goes on 
the road again, I expect he’ll be my star 
performer.” 

After that Clay spent every possible 
moment in the animal shed. He carried 
water for the big cats, and sweet hay for 
their beds in freezing weather. He 
watched Joe feed his charges, and 
helped him keep the cages clean. Gradu- 
ally the animals became used to having 
him near. 

The leopards were the liveliest of all 
the cats. ‘They chased each other around 
all day, and played a rough and tumble 
game with a ball that Joe had given 
them. Sometimes one of them would 
climb the bars on Sultan’s side of the 
cage and snarl defiance at him. 

“He means it,” Joe assured Clay. “That 
leopard kitten would attack Sultan, or 
Jupiter, or any other beast except an ele- 
phant. ‘That’s why a leopard is so dan- 
gerous. They are made of sheer courage, 
without much sense. They’re ready to 
fight the whole world, but they don’t 
trust anyone. And they never make 
friends.” 

Chaka was different. Right from the 
start Clay had hopes of winning the lion 
cub’s friendship. 

He started by following Joe’s example 
and talking cat-talk to him. Chaka would 
rub against the cage bars while purrs 
came from him like steam from a tea ket- 
tle. One day Clay put his hand in and 
gently scratched between the cub’s alert, 
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furry ears. Chaka thought that was won- 
derful. He pushed hard against Clay’s 
hand, plainly asking for more. ‘The next 
day Clay brought him a sprig of dried 
catnip. 

Chaka just about went crazy when 
Clay tossed the catnip into his cage. He 
pounced upon it and nibbled it greedily. 
He tossed it into the air. He lay down 
and rolled on it—over—and over—and 


over. By this time the other cats were - 


crowding against the bars of their cages, 
sniffing the pungent fragrance of the cat- 
nip and roaring their jealousy of Chaka. 
Clay hurried to the attic and fetched 
back enough catnip to go around. After 
that, catnip was kept as a special reward 
for all the big cats. 

Mr. Baldwin and Clay always stood by 
with pitchforks when Joe Dobbin en- 
tered the cages to put his big cats through 
their acts. The trainer carried a buggy 
whip which he used to direct the animals, 
but never to punish them. Clay never 
saw him draw the big Colt repeating pis- 
tol he wore strapped around his waist. 
Even on the day when Sultan, in a mean 
mood, tried to corner his trainer at one 
end of the cage, Joe relied only on the 
buggy whip to keep the tiger at bay. 

There were drops of perspiration on 
his face when he came out of the tiger’s 
cage that day. ““This being cooped up in 
winter quarters is getting on their 
nerves,” he said. 

But the next day he went into Sultan’s 
cage as if nothing had happened. 

Chaka alone of the animals was al- 
lowed to run loose in the shed, but only 
when Joe was there to watch him. Joe 
was teaching the cub to jump through a 
hoop. At the end of the act, Chaka would 
roll over on his back and play dead. 
Then, if the cub had performed well, 
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Clay was allowed to lead him to his cage 
and give him a sprig of catnip. Some- 
times Joe would let Clay hold the hoop 
for Chaka to jump through. 

“But never forget that Chaka is a wild 
animal,” Joe warned. “When he gets 
older, he too will have to be kept caged 
all the time. No lion or tiger is ever com- 
pletely tamed. I never take chances with 
any of them, and you must not either.” 

Clay was listening earnestly. 

“Don’t let your play with Chaka be- 
come too boisterous,” Joe continued. “If 
a lion gets excited, he will lash out at any- 
thing. And never, never run from one. 
It is a wild animal’s nature to pursue and 
strike down anything that runs.” 

“Would Chaka hurt me?” Clay asked, 
unpleasantly surprised. 

“All cats are nervous, high-strung ani- 
mals, easily upset. Chaka wouldn’t mean 
to hurt you. But you must observe the 
same rules that I do.” 

Clay was a little nervous the next time 
he held the hoop for Chaka. ‘This soon 
passed. But after that, he always kept Joe 
Dobbin’s words of warning at the back 
of his mind. 

“My birthday is Saturday,” Emily in- 
formed Clay, one day toward the end of 
January. “I’m going to have a party.” 

Clay wasn’t much interested. Aside 
from the good things Ma cooked up for 
the occasion, Emily’s parties just meant a 
lot of little girls running all over the 
place. 

‘‘Joe has invited the whole party to 
see his animals.’’ Emily bounced impa- 
tiently up and down on her toes. “Oh, I 
wish Saturday would hurry up and 
come!”’ 

Saturday came at last, a bright sun- 
shiny day. A light snow had fallen during 
the night, and the air was clear and cold. 
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Joe stood at the open door of the shed 
enjoying the winter morning, as Clay 
carried the water buckets into the shed. 
The big cats had just been fed, and they 
were quiet and contented. Chaka greeted 
Clay with a sleepy “Woof.” 

Joe gave water to the other cats. “Your 
Pa and I are riding over to the village 
this morning,” he told Clay. “You see to 
things here while I’m gone.” 

Clay came out of Chaka’s cage and 
reached his hand back to drop the catch 
into place. “I'll take good care of your 
pets,” he promised. 

Joe shrugged into his green coat and 
started for the barn to saddle his horse. 
Up at the house Emily was welcoming 
her first guests. Joe turned back to the 
shed. “Keep the young ones away from 
here till I get back,’’ he warned Clay. 
“Tigers and lions without their trainer 
don’t mix well with little girls.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Clay. “I won’t let 
them come near the cats.” 

Joe and Mr. Baldwin rode away, and 
Clay stayed at the shed, finishing the 
morning chores. He swept the floor, and 
opened the windows on the sunny side. 
The leopard kittens woke up and began 
a lively game of tag. This roused Chaka 
who whined to be let out for a romp. 

“You wait until Joe comes back,” Clay 
told him. 

Chaka reared his tawny length against 
the bars and answered with a roar that 
sounded to Clay’s startled ears as deep as 
that of Jupiter. Suddenly he realized 
how much the lion cub had grown dur- 
ing the winter. He was bursting with 
energy and power, and his paws didn’t 
look clumsy any longer. 

“See that you do me proud when you 
perform today,” Clay said fondly. 

Joe had promised that Clay could put 
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Chaka through his tricks before Emily’s 
guests. 

Clay remembered that the big hoop, 
which would be needed in the act, was on 
the back porch, where he had placed it 
the night before after winding it with 
red and blue paper. He sprinted off to 
the house to get it. 

Chaka roared again when he saw his 
playmate leaving him. He dropped to all 
fours and padded over to sniff at the cage 
door. Then he reached up a paw and 
shook the door impatiently. The latch, 
which Clay had closed so carelessly ear- 
lier that morning, jarred loose and the 
door slid open. Chaka quickly pushed it 
out with his head and squeezed the rest 
of himself through before it could close 
again. 

He sniffed the air with its many de- 
lightful scents. Voices and laughter 
sounded somewhere in the distance. He 
bounded out into the sunshine and gam- 
boled light-heartedly in that direction. 
(This is Part One of a two-part story, to 

be concluded next month.) 
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“He didn't have enough money 


to pay for his shine." 
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WORKHORSE OF THE AIR 


By Art HAMILTON 
Official U. S. Navy Photographs 


Me birds can do many things 
that airplanes cannot do. Birds 


can fly straight up into the air from the 
ground or from the water, and they can 
drop down from the air to land in small 
spaces. Airplanes need long runways on 
which they must gain flying speed before 
their wings will lift them into the air. 
They need the same long runways to 
land on. 

The helicopter, however, will do al- 
most anything that birds can do, and 
some things that most birds can’t do. It 
will fly backwards and sideways, for in- 
stance, and it will stand still in the air. 
The only bird that can do those things 
is the hummingbird. 

The helicopter can lift itself straight 
up into the air, and it can land on water 
or on such small spaces as roof tops, 
mountain tops, and the decks of ships. 
Because it can do these things, the heli- 
copter is able to perform many jobs the 
airplane cannot do. 

The helicopter does not have wings 
like an airplane. Instead, it is lifted and 
moved in any direction by a large, four- 
bladed propeller called a rotor. The 
rotor is mounted on top of the helicop- 
ter, and it is driven by a powerful engine 
inside the fuselage. 

When the rotor spins rapidly, it exerts 
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a powerful pull that holds the helicopter 
up in the air. To make the helicopter 
travel forward, the rotor is tilted so that 
it pushes air backward, thus pulling the 
helicopter along nose-first. ‘Tilting the 
rotor in the opposite direction makes the 
helicopter travel tail first. ‘To travel side- 
ways the rotor is tilted to one side or the 
other. Some helicopters have two rotors, 
one in front and one in the rear. These 
are called tandem helicopters. 

One of the most dramatic uses of the 
helicopter is in rescue work at sea. Fly- 
ing airplanes from aircraft carriers is a 
risky business, and sometimes Navy 
pilots crash into the ocean when trying 
to take off or land. Since most airplanes 
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sink very quickly, it is necessary to get the 
pilots of crashed planes out of the water 
soon, especially in cold weather when 
they might freeze to death in only a few 
minutes. 


For aircraft carrier rescue work a heli- 
copter hovers near the carrier while 
planes are taking off or landing. If a 
plane crashes into the sea, the helicopter 
flies quickly to the spot, hangs motion- 


4 Split-second rescue 
of pilot who crashed after 
take-off from carrier. 


w Supplies being dropped 
behind the lines. 


less in the air, and lowers a cable to the 
pilot. ‘The pilot hooks himself onto the 
cable and is drawn up out of the water 
and into the helicopter. ‘Then the heli- 
copter flies to the carrier and puts the 
pilot aboard. 

There have been cases where pilots 
took off from carriers, crashed their air- 
planes into the sea, and were rescued by 
helicopters and put back aboard their 
carriers within five minutes after tak- 
ing off! 

During the recent fighting in Korea, 
helicopters saved the lives of thousands 
of United Nations soldiers and airmen. 

Airmen who were shot down behind 
enemy lines often were saved from death 
or capture by daring helicopter pilots 
who landed under enemy fire to rescue 
stranded Allied aviators. 

‘Thousands of very seriously wounded 








men were picked up at the front lines 
by ambulance helicopters and flown di- 
rectly to hospitals far from the fighting. 
Many of these wounded soldiers could 
not have survived without quick medical 
treatment in well-equipped hospitals. 

The helicopter has been used to rescue 
civilians, too. One interesting rescue oc- 
curred near Philadelphia not long ago. A 
workman fell in a large empty water 
tank that was built atop a high tower, 
and he injured himself seriously. ‘The 
doctor who climbed into the tank said 
that he was too badly hurt to survive if 
he were lifted out of the tank by hand 
and carried down the ladder of the 
tower. A rescue helicopter was called 
from a nearby airfield. The helicopter 
hovered over the water tank and a 
stretcher was lowered. ‘Then the helicop- 
ter lifted the injured man gently from 
the tank and carried him to level ground. 

The hélicopter’s ability to land al- 
most anywhere is opening up more and 
more civilian jobs for this versatile fly- 
ing machine. In many cities mail is flown 
directly from airports to post offices that 
are located in the centers of congested 
metropolitan areas. The flight from the 
airport to the post-office roof takes only a 
few minutes by helicopter. When the 
mail is carried by truck through mile 
after mile of slow moving traffic, the trip 
might take several hours. 

Oil companies and power companies 
are beginning to use helicopters to patrol 
and inspect pipe lines and power lines 
that run through long stretches of rough, 
roadless country. When trouble is found, 
equipment and workmen can be flown 
quickly to the spot for repairs. 

Construction companies use helicop- 
ters to carry supplies to jobs in wild 
country where there are no roads, thus 
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saving the immense cost of cutting trails 
through trackless country. 

Setting up telephone poles and string- 
ing wire is a good example of the heli- 
copter’s ability as the work horse of the 
air. The Army Signal Corps recently 
used a helicopter to do just this. 

First men were flown in to dig the 
holes for the telephone poles. ‘Then the 
helicopter carried the poles in, one at a 
time, and lowered them so that they 
stood up in the holes dug by the men. 
When the poles were set up, the heli- 
copter came back with large reels of tele- 
phone wire. The end of the wire was 
lowered to the ground crew and the heli- 
copter, flying sideways, reeled the wire 
out through a side door to lay it along 


Cable lowered from helicopter 
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the route marked by the poles. In this 
way the telephone line was installed in a 
fraction of the time required by old 
methods. 

Until a few years ago helicopters were 
able to carry only two or three persons, 
and they could not lift heavy loads into 
the air. Now, however, there are trans- 
port helicopters in regular service that 
can carry twenty persons or loads of two 
tons. The loads can be slung beneath the 
helicopter. ‘The helicopter simply hovers 
over the load while the ground crew 
hooks the cable sling to the load. Then 
the helicopter flies with the load to its 
destination, where the cable sling is dis- 
connected. 

By carrying bulky loads slung below, 
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the transport helicopter is able to lift 
cargo that is much too large to fit inside 
the fuselage. 

The newest and largest helicopter is 
the Piasecki Transporter. The fuselage 
of this tandem flying machine is 78 feet 
long. Forty persons or three jeeps can be 
carried inside, and cargo loads up to five 
tons can be lifted for delivery to points 
hundreds of miles distant. The rotors 
that lift this giant helicopter are 82 feet 
in diameter, so that the craft has an over- 
all length of 134 feet. A 1650 horsepower 
engine spins the huge rotors to make the 
Transporter travel at speeds up to 200 
miles an hour. 

A passenger version of the Trans- 
porter is planned that will have an extra 
cabin attached below the belly of the 
fuselage. With this extra cabin the 
Transporter will be able to carry 72 
passengers. The cabin will be equipped 
with its own wheels, so that when it is 
detached from the belly of the fuselage 
it can be towed like a trailer. 

Passengers will be able to travel from 
the center of one large city to the center 
of another large city without having to 
bother about trains or buses to take them 
to and from airports. They will simply 
board the cabin trailer at convenient 
points for a short ride to the nearby 
heliport, where the cabin will be at- 
tached to its helicopter and flown to its 
destination. 

You can see that the helicopter is grow- 
ing up to take its place in the vast air 
transportation industry. It is finding 
more and more jobs for itself. The in- 
creasing air travel of the future will bring 
the helicopter into wider use, so that soon 
the beat of the great helicopter rotors will 
be as familiar as the roar of airplane pro- 
pellers is today. 
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NCE there was a snake by the name 
O of Sammy Edwards. He was pink 
with purple dots and as skinny as a rope. 
Sammy was much like all other snakes 
except that he was very large—or rather 
long—for his age. 

Sam was different in other ways, too. 
Now perhaps many people may not know 
it, but most snakes are quiet, peaceful 
animals, who like to be left alone and go 
their own way. 

But not Sam. He was a show-off who 
liked nothing better than to be the center 
of attention and have all the other ani- 
mals look at him. 

He would stand on his tail, wear funny 
hats, cross his eyes, make funny faces, or 
stand on his head. 

In fact he would do any silly thing at 
all to make others look at him. 

One day Sammy found a book. 

This is the book he found. 





He read it with care and practiced 
every day. 

Soon he was showing off by tying knots 
in front of his friends. He started out with 
simple little overhand knots. 
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He soon tied them so well that he could 
make two—or even three together. 

The next knot that Sammy learned 
how to tie was the granny knot. 

He would show off in front of the other 
snakes by tying himself into granny knots. 

Sam read some more of this book and 
then he learned how to tie a slipknot. 

He was able to show off more than 
ever by tying himself into slipknots. 
After he tied the knot, he would have one 
of his friends hold his tail and another 
friend hold his head. 

Then with one good pull—whoosh— 
the knot would disappear as if by magic. 
Sam never tired of showing off with his 
magic slipknot. 

Next, Sam learned how to make a 
square knot. ‘This is a knot that all sailors 
must learn how to tie, and Sammy was 
soon able to tie it as well as any sailor 
that ever sailed the seas. He had great fun 
showing off in front of the other snakes 
by tying himself into square knots. 

Sammy soon spent all of his time show- 
ing off by tying himself into knots. The 
more knots Sammy learned, the more he 
showed off. 

Sam had great fun for a while, but soon 
the other snakes became tired of watch- 
ing him tie the same knots. 

“Here comes Sam with the same old 
tricks,” they would say when they saw 
Sam coming. And then off they would go 
before Sam could even tie himself into 
a simple little overhand knot. 

Sam thought and thought and looked 
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through his book. He knew that if he was 
ever going to have the other snakes watch 
him again, he would have to learn a knot 
that was really different. 

Sammy thought and thought and 
looked through his book once more. ‘Then 
he found, on the very last page, the great- 
est, grandest knot of all: the running 
double Swedish Cruikshank with a triple 
sliding half hitch. 

Sammy read the page very carefully 





tried, and the more he tried, the worse it 
got. His tail became tangled up with his 
head, and his head became tangled up 
with his tail. But try as he would, he 
couldn’t untie himself. 

When all of the other snakes had gone 
home to their warm beds, Sammy was still 
out in the cold trying to untie the dread- 
ful knot. The next morning the other 
snakes came out, and there was poor Sam, 
still trying to untie himself. 





and learned just how to tie this wonderful 
knot. Then he called all the snakes to- 
gether and told them he was going to tie 
himself into the most marvelous knot 
they had ever seen. 

Sammy took a deep breath, and then 
he began. He tied the knot very carefully, 
and when he had a perfect running dou- 
ble Swedish Cruikshank with a triple 
sliding half hitch, the other snakes had to 
admit that it was the most marvelous knot 
they had ever seen. Sammy, of course, felt 
very pleased with himself. 

But when it came to untying it, Sam 
just couldn’t seem to do it. He tried and 
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At first the other snakes laughed when 
they saw Sammy still tied up where they 
had left him the night before. 

“Just what he deserves,” said one of 
them who was a little jealous of Sammy 
because he was too fat to tie himself into 
knots. “This will teach him to show off.” 

But soon the other snakes began to feel 
sorry for Sam, and they tried to offer ad- 
vice. 

“Try getting this loop free,” said one, 
after studying the knot very carefully. 

“Get this part of the knot undone,” 
said another, also trying to be helpful. 

“Try to remember how you tied the 
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knot,” said a third. “Then all you have to 
do is go through the whole thing back- 
wards. It’s just a matter of unremember- 
ing.’” But poor Sammy was so frightened 
by this time, he couldn’t think, so he 
stayed tied up just as tight as ever. 

“T have it,” said another of the snakes. 
“Let’s one of us take hold of Sammy’s 
tail and another take hold of his head. 
Then the two can pull as hard as they can 
and perhaps pull the knot apart.” 

This seemed like a good idea, so one of 
Sam’s friends, who was very young and 
strong, took hold of Sam’s tail. Then an- 
other friend, who was also very young 
and strong, took hold of Sam’s head. 

““Heave away,” cried the first snake, 
and they pulled and pulled. But all they 
did was pull the knot tighter. 

“I have an idea,” said another of the 
snakes. ‘“Let’s get some grease and put it 
all over Sammy. Then we'll pull on 
Sammy again, and when we do the knot 
will slide free.” 

This seemed like an even better idea, 
so the snakes got buckets of grease and 
big brushes. Then they coated Sammy 
from tip to tail with grease. When they 
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had finished, the two snakes took hold of 
Sammy again. 

“Heave away,” cried the first snake 
again, and they pulled with all their 
might. But pull as they would, they 
couldn’t pull Sammy free. 

Finally another snake spoke up, and all 


of the others turned to look at him, be- 
cause he was the wisest and oldest of them 
all. 

“Let’s find a fence with a knothole,” 
he said. ““Then we will push Sammy’s tail 
through the knothole. If all of us take 
hold and pull from the other side, we will 
surely pull the knot loose.” , 

This seemed like the best idea of all. 
They took Sammy and carried him to a 
fence. They found a knothole and pushed 
his tail through it. ‘Then they all ran to 
the other side and took hold. 

They pulled and pulled with all their 
might, just as if they were playing tug-of- 
war. They pulled so hard that poor 
Sammy thought that he would break 
right in two. But all they did was pull the 
knot even tighter. The harder they 
pulled, the tighter the knot became. 

Poor Sam was beginning to think he 
would have to spend the rest of his life 
tied up in the dreadful knot. Tears started 
rolling down his face, when he heard a 
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small voice say, “I can get Sammy un- 
tied.” 

All of the snakes turned to see who had 
spoken. They saw a tiny bird with a 
funny beak, big eyes, and long red tail 
feathers. 

“I can get Sammy untied,” he said 
again. 

The snakes laughed, because they knew 
they were much stronger than the little 
bird. And try as they would, they could 
not untie Sammy. 

“Just how are you going to untie 
Sammy?” one of them laughed. 

‘‘Just watch,” the bird said in his little 
voice, and with that he backed up to 
Sammy and began tickling him with his 
long red tail feathers. 

Now most people are ticklish on the 
ribs; snakes are nearly all ribs, so you can 
imagine how ticklish they are. So Sammy, 
who was a very long snake, was just about 
the most ticklish animal that ever lived. 

The little bird knew this and he 
tickled Sammy some more. Sammy 
laughed and then he began to squirm. His 
tail started squirming, his head started 
squirming, and soon he was squirming all 
over. The more the little bird tickled 
Sammy, the more Sammy laughed and 
squirmed. And the more Sammy laughed 
and squirmed, the more the little bird 
tickled him. 


Soon Sammy was howling with laugh- 
ter and rolling on the ground. The little 
bird kept right on tickling Sammy, with 
his long red tail feathers. Sammy laughed 
and thrashed. He rolled and wriggled. He 
turned and squirmed. He laughed so 
hard the tears rolled down his face. 

Finally Sammy gave a tremendous leap 
high into the air. He thrashed and 
squirmed so much that the other snakes 
couldn’t even see what was happening. 
They saw Sammy go up, and they heard 
him laughing at the top of his voice. ‘They 
saw Sammy come down, and they heard 
a loud thud as he hit the ground. 

And when the dust and feathers had 
cleared away, they saw Sammy lying on 
the ground. ‘The knot was completely un- 
tied! Sammy had squirmed and twisted so 
hard that he had wriggled right out of 
the knot. 

Sammy still likes to show off. He still 
stands on his tail, and wears funny hats, 
and crosses his eyes, and makes funny 
faces, and stands on his head. He even 
ties knots. But the only knot he ever ties 
now is a slipknot. No matter how tight 
it may be, he knows that one simple pull 
will always untie him. 

And Sammy has never a again tried to 
tie a running double Swedish Cruikshank 
with a triple sliding half hitch. Never. 
Never. Never! 





The more the little bird tickled, the more Sammy laughed. 
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A THE first nip of frost, all nature 
gets set for the cold season ahead. 
Winter is a serious business for creatures 
who live outdoors. 

Many birds, monarch butterflies, and 
some bats migrate to warmer lands 
where food is plentiful. Whales and seals 
leave the icy northern waters for milder 
climates along the coasts of the United 
States. 

Beetles and other small creatures scurry 
for shelter under barks of trees or cracks 
in buildings. Butterflies and bees find 
hollow posts or other protected places. 
Flies, salamanders, snails and grubs climb 
under leaves on the earth’s floor or hunt 
for rotting logs. Others bore deep into the 
ground. 

Nature helps some animals face cold 
by other means. Some grow thicker pelts. 
The ruffed grouse sprouts feathers on its 
toes which act as snowshoes. And the 
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ptarmigan, snowshoe rabbit, and north- 
ern weasel change color to match the win- 
ter scene. This protects them from their 
enemies. 

Most mice and shrews:stay active, tun- 
neling beneath the snow for roots and 
bark. When they venture outside, they 
must be on the lookout for foxes and 
owls, which are forever on their trail. 

A few animals hibernate for the win- 
ter. First they gorge themselves, storing 
up thick layers of fat, then snuggle down 
in a cozy den. In hibernation, breathing 
is slow, the heart beat faint, and digestion 
scarcely active. 

The ground squirrel curls itself into a 
ball, nose to toes, and wraps its tail around 
like a blanket. It sleeps soundly for several 
months. The chipmunk, its eastern cou- 
sin, gathers nuts for cold weather and may 
be seen peeping out from its hollow-tree 
den or leaf nest on brighter days. 
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sfor Winter 


Illustrated by JoHN Le Granp 


Beaver and muskrat spend more time 
in their snug quarters, but come out to 
forage for food when necessary. ‘The rab- 
bit, fox, badger, raccoon, opossum and 
skunk take short naps but stay indoors 
only during severe weather. 

Male bears usually awaken to take short 
outings but the mother bear sleeps all 
through the long winter months, giving 
birth to her cub or cubs in late winter. 
The mother’s milk helps the tiny cubs 
grow quickly. When they toddle from the 
den in spring, they look like furry balls. 

Cold-blooded creatures find protected 
places where temperatures keep above 
freezing. Frogs and turtles sink into the 
mud at the bottom of a stream or pool, 
spending the winter without a care or 
thought of food. Toads back into the 
ground, digging with their hind feet un- 
til they are well below the frost line. 

Snakes gather from a wide area, in a 
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common den or cave. They coil together, 
eyes open, in a quiet stupor until winter 
is Over. 

What about fish? Often water freezes 
about them, actually trapping them in 
the ice. But unless a fish is frozen solid, it 
can thaw and survive. Sometimes fish die 
from lack of oxygen. Thoughtful people 
float a log or keep the ice broken on home 
pools. Ocean fish seek deeper waters dur- 
ing cold weather. 

Often on a cold frosty day, nothing but 
the wind is moving. Not a living creature 
can be seen, yet all about in nooks and 
crannies, and down below the frost line, 
many creatures are sleeping peacefully. 
They are “dead to the world.” There they 
will stay, protected from danger, until the 
warmth of spring or the sound of peepers 
tell of green grass and flowing brooks. 
Then they will slowly wake from the long 
winter of idleness. 
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By HELEN REEDER Cross 
Illustrated by SHEILAH BECKETT 


HE ‘THIMBLETON Players came 
BS tientie year to Danbury. Nancy 
could hardly wait for Play Day. Next to 
cats (especially her very own Twinkle) 
there was nothing Nancy liked better 
than plays. She thought them even better 
than movies, because the actors were real, 
not just pictures. This year the play was 
to be “Dick Whittington’s Cat.” 

“Tt’ll be the best yet,” Nancy told Tom 
happily. “Even better than ‘Rumplestilt- 
skin’ was last year.” 

“Pooh!” Tom laughed. “You think 
that just because it’s about a cat!”’ 

But the night before Play Day some- 
thing happened that made even Tom ex- 
cited. Daddy sat reading the paper. Sud- 
denly he said, ““Well! It says here that the 
Thimbleton Players have lost their cat. 
They’re looking for one to borrow for the 
play tomorrow.” 

Both children ran to read over Daddy’s 
shoulder. 
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The headline ran: WANTED—One 
Black Cat. Anyone with a pet to lend the 
Thimbleton Players may take it to the 
stage door tomorrow morning at ten 
o’clock. The cat must be black, gentle, 
and not easily frightened. 








Nancy and Tom looked at each other, 
then at Twinkle, who was curled up on 
the hearth rug. 

“Do you think he’d make a good ac- 
tor?’ Nancy asked. “He’s not quite all 
black. ‘There’s that white bib under his 
chin.” 

“Maybe that wouldn’t show,” Tom 
said. ‘“He’s gentle all right.” 

“T think he’d be perfect for Dick Whit- 
tington’s cat,” Nancy said, cuddling 
Twink. “He wouldn’t mind the bright 
lights. He isn’t afraid of anything, even 
garter snakes.” 

Next morning Nancy and Tom rushed 
through breakfast. Still, many children 
with cats in their arms were already at the 
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stage door before them. Some of the cats 
weren't black at all. Some were tiny kit- 
tens. ‘I'wo were tabbies. Several meowed 
and scratched their owners. 

“Don’t worry, Sis,” “Tom whispered to 
Nancy. ““I’wink looks like the best one 
here.” 

Finally a young man with dark, curly 
hair came out the stage door. 





“Hello, boys and girls,” he said cheer- 
ily. “Danbury has lots of cats, I see. Won- 
der which one is best for Dick Whitting- 
ton to take to London?” 

He walked down the line of children. 
Sometimes he shook his head. Often he 
stopped to stroke a cat. Nancy held her 
breath until he stopped beside her. 

“Well! If this isn’t a cat like my own 
Snowball who ran away!” Dick Whitting- 
ton exclaimed. 

“Snowball?” the children chorused, 
looking at Twinkle’s dark, shiny fur. 
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“He was black, too. I called him Snow- 
ball for fun.” 

“His name’s Twinkle, Mr. Whitting- 
ton,” Nancy said. ‘‘Because his nose twin- 
kles when he washes his face.” 

Twink opened one eye and yawned. 
Then he settled into the actor’s arms for 
another nap. 

“T believe ‘Twinkle and I like each 
other,” Dick Whittington said. “I don’t 
think even a bright spotlight in his face 
would bother this cat, or strange people 
either. Thank you other children for 
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showing me your pets. See you all at the 
play!’’ He waved good-by to them. 

“Can you teach Twinkle his part in 
time?” Nancy asked anxiously. “He 
doesn’t know much about acting, not 
even any tricks.” 

“Don’t worry about Twink,” Dick 
Whittington told her. ‘“He’ll be the star 
of the show.” 
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The clock seemed to stand still all 
morning for Nancy and Tom. But at last 
two o'clock came. 

“Suppose Twink forgets his part,” 
Nancy worried. “Or what if he sees us 
and jumps right off the stage?” 

Suddenly the curtain went up. There 
was Dick Whittington, dressed in knee 
pants and a ragged shirt. He sat on the 
steps of his master’s house, whittling and 
whistling merrily. Beside him, fast asleep, 
lay Twinkle. Nancy’s heart thumped. 
Even Tom felt excited. 

The play was wonderful. Twink made 
the story seem even more real, because he 
was a live cat, not made of cardboard like 
the scenery. He appeared in every scene. 
He lay draped over Dick Whittington’s 
arm all the way to London. Sometimes he 
slept in Dick’s lap. 

Never was there a better behaved stage 
cat. He didn’t meow once. He looked as 
if he’d always lived on a stage with bright 
lights in his eyes. Even when the beauti- 
ful princess picked him up, Twink 
opened only one eye. Then he yawned 
and slept in her royal lap. 
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At last the play ended. Everyone 
clapped and clapped. Then all the audi- 
ence was invited up on the stage to shake 
hands with the Thimbleton Players. 

“I hope Twink hasn’t forgotten he be- 
longs to me,” Nancy thought. Just then 
something soft rubbed her legs. She 
looked down. There was Twink! Wide 
awake at last, he had jumped from Dick 
Whittington’s arms and run to greet his 
real mistress. 

“Did he play his part well?’ Nancy 
asked, hugging Twink tightly. 

“Couldn’t have done better if he’d 
tried!” Dick Whittington smiled. “Now 
you two children must stand beside me 
and hold your own cat. We want the audi- 
ence to meet our star performer.” 

So Nancy and Tom did. They were 
very proud. Hundreds of children walked 
by. Each stopped to pat Twink and ask 
his name. It was a wonderful afternoon. 

“Well!” said Daddy that night. “Look 
what’s in the paper this time. As if a stage- 
struck cat weren’t enough to have in one 
family!” 

There on the front page was a picture 
of Nancy and Tom, holding Twinkle. 
Dick Whittington stood beside them on 
the stage. This time the headline said, 
“Danbury’s Stage-struck Cat.” 

“Golly!” Tom exclaimed, his eyes pop- 
ping. “Wait til the gang sees this!”’ 

Nancy showed Twink his newspaper 
picture. Then she asked Daddy anxiously, 
“Do you think he’s glad to be home 
again? Or would Twink rather be Dick 
Whittington’s cat and be in plays every 
day?” 

“TI think Twinkle likes your brand of 
canned fish and your kind of love better 
than anything Dick Whittington could 
give him, honey,” Daddy said. He gave 
Nancy and Twink a double hug. 
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W hen sailors sail... 
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WHITEY 
AND THE PRAIRIE FIRE 


By GLEN ROUNDS ¢ 


VW [HEN Uncle Torwal left for town 
right after breakfast, Whitey 
thought some of going along with him. 
But finally he decided to stay home and 
fix a new cinch for his saddle instead. 

“Sure you won’t change your mind and 
come along?” Uncle Torwal asked as he 
finished saddling Black Eagle, the best 
quarter horse in the country. “Somebody 
might even stir up a horse race.” 

“No sir, I reckon I'll stay here this 
time,”” Whitey answered. “I have a few 
little odd jobs to do.” 

“Well, take care of things. I’ll be back 
sometime this afternoon.” And Torwal 
rode the dancing black horse out through 
the gates. 

Uncle Torwal treated Whitey much 
the same as he would any rider that might 
have been working for him. And as far as 
Whitey could see, he did almost a man’s 
share of the ranch work. Even so, he en- 
joyed staying alone on the ranch now and 
then, working around by himself as if 
maybe he really owned the place. 

But now he felt uneasy when the first 
thin traces of smoke started drifting in 
from the hills toward Elk Creek. This 
time of year the whole country was tinder 
dry, and a prairie fire might burn for 
miles if it got a good start. So far there 
was no way of telling how far this smoke 
was coming. It might be from some big 
fire twenty miles away. 
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Illustrated by the Author 


All morning, Whitey kept interrupting 
his work every little while to watch the 
smoke and wonder if it was getting 
thicker. After a while he lost interest in 
oiling his gear, and went to the house to 
fix himself some dinner. Instead of mak- 
ing a batch of biscuits as he’d been plan- 
ning, with ham and gravy to go with 
them, he got a couple of cold flapjacks left 
from breakfast. Making a sandwich with 
a piece of cold bacon he sat on the steps 
to eat. But somehow he didn’t feel very 
hungry and fed most of it to the old cat 
that was rubbing around his boots. 

For a while after he’d eaten, the smoke 
didn’t seem to thicken any more, and 
Whitey began to think that it wouldn’t be 
long before Uncle Torwal came. But 
even so, he was restless and couldn’t settle 
down to do any of the things he wanted 
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to do. So after a while he went down to 
the windmill and climbed to the top of 
the tower. From there he could see a long 
way in all directions. Looking off toward 
Elk Creek, he could see that the fire was 
somewhere not too far beyond the ridge. 
As he watched a big fuzzy cloud of yellow- 
ish-white smoke began to boil high up 
into the sky. Apparently, the fire had been 
burning slowly through short grass until 
it had reached a swale where higher grass 
or buckbrush had suddenly blazed up to 
make the big smoke cloud. 

A fire that size would soon make its 
own draft and begin moving faster. Look- 
ing in the other direction, Whitey wished 
Uncle Torwal would hurry back from 
town. But there was no sign of anything 
moving as far as he could see. Ordinarily 
there would have been ranchers coming 
from all directions to see about a fire of 
that size. But today everybody in that part 
of the county had gone to town. 

Earlier in the summer Whitey and 
Uncle Torwal had plowed fire guards 
around the ranch buildings and around 
the stack yards on the flats where all the 
winter’s hay was stacked. But a fire with 
a fair wind behind it could easily jump 
the narrow plowed strips. It had been a 
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dry year, and on all sides of the ranch the 
range was grazed off short. But the big 
winter pasture running to the fence just 
this side of the ridge next to the fire had 
grass almost knee high. If a fire once got 
into that, nothing could save either the 
ranch buildings or the stacks of winter 
hay. 

So after a last look toward town, 
Whitey saddled Old Spot and rode out to 
get a better look. From the top of the 
ridge, he was able to see the fire itself. 
The black path it had burned stretched 
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JOKES 


BY GEORGE 





George would like to thank all of you 
for the nice jokes you have sent him. He 
wishes he had room for them all, and of 
course he doesn’t. But he keeps Peterkin 
and Petunia happy by the hour listening 
to the extra jokes. 
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Tell this one to your English teacher: 
Bos: I thought I told you to come after 
supper. 
Ros: That’s what I come after. 
Nancy Moore 


A young Easterner thought he’d show 
the cowboys how to ride. But as soon as 
he got on his horse, she threw him off. 

“Whew!” said the Easterner. “That 
horse really bucked!” 

“Bucked?” said a cowboy. “Why, she 
only coughed!” 

Kitty Bramwell 


TEACHER: How many fingers have you? 
Mortimer: Ten. 
Teacuer: And if four were missing, what 
would you have? 
MortTIiMer: No music lessons. 
Carol Holt 
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half a mile wide, clear across the valley 
below him and disappeared over the ridge 
beyond. Nearer by the flames, in little 
creeping lines, were working their way 
slowly up the gullied slope toward him. 
It was much too big a fire for him to try 
to fight by himself. And from the way it 
was heading, Whitey figured it might miss 
the big pasture entirely, and burn itself 
harmlessly out on the bare hard pan flats 
along the river behind him. 

However, there was always the chance 
that the wind might change, or one of the 
unpredictable updrafts might carry a 
burning brand off into the high grass. 

So after another look in all directions, 
Whitey turned and rode back to the 
ranch. At the windmill he quickly filled 
the water barrel that sat on the stone boat 
by the tank. When he’d finished, he threw 
some gunny sacks and pieces of old canvas 
into the barrel and fastened the rope from 
the stone boat to the saddle horn and 
started back for the ridge. 

Old Spot grunted and complained at 
the weight of the barrel dragging behind 
him over the dusty ranch yard. But 
Whitey was in no humor to listen to him 
and when they got onto the grass the going 
was easier. As they rode, Whitey anx- 
iously watched the smoke. Sometimes it 
thinned out to an almost invisible thread, 
and then again it would suddenly billow 
up in great fat clouds. 

At the pasture gate Whitey unhitched 
the rope from the water barrel and tied 
Old Spot to a gate post. Taking one of the 
wet sacks with him, he hurried up to the 
ridge. Down the far slope there were a 
dozen brisk fires burning where brush in 
the rain-washed gullies had caught fire. 
But for now there was nothing for him to 
do except watch for sparks that might 
blow overhead. Between the place he 
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stood and the pasture fence below, there 
was a hundred yards or so of close cropped 
grass, criss-crossed with deep cut cattle 
trails. And on down the ridge it was only 
a quarter of a mile to the fence corner 
and the farther edge of the pasture. As 
he’d guessed, the main part of the fire was 
going to cross the ridge safely beyond that. 

But he would have to watch for tongues 
of fire that might work up the slope 
against the wind along the bottoms of the 
brushy gullies. If he could catch them 
while they were still in the short grass, he 
might be able to beat them out with the 
wet sacks before they reached the high 
grass. 

As Whitey watched, a little whirlwind 
swept a shower of sparks this way and 
that, high over head, finally dropping 
them close by where he stood. Hurrying 
with the wet sacks he quickly beat out the 
smouldering spots. But from then on, as 
fast as he beat out one patch, he’d see an- 
other somewhere else. 

The smoke was getting thicker so that 
his chest hurt when he breathed, and his 
eyes smarted and watered. The sacks 
quickly dried and began to smoulder in 
their turn, so he hurried to the barrel to 
get others. As he turned back he saw that 
a line of fire had broken out of the head 
of a gully and was creeping down the 
slope behind him. 

Dropping the sacks, he hauled one of 
the bigger pieces of canvas out of the 
water and started tying it to the end of the 
rope still fastened to the saddle horn. Ex- 
citement and the smarting of his eyes 
made him clumsy, but he finally made his 
knot secure. Now he mounted Spot, who 
was rolling his eyes suspiciously at the 
thickening smoke. Once in the saddle 
Whitey had to fight the old horse’s head 
around to move him toward the burning 
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. What pine has the longest and sharp- 


est needles? 


. On what side of a pitcher is the han- 


dle? 
What can speak every language in 
the world? 


. What makes train engines so timid? 





ll. 
12. 


13. 
14. 


Why are the prairies so flat? 

What is full of holes and yet holds 
water? 

What goes up every time the rain 





comes down? \ 
\ 
Ny 
\ 
\ 
. What is the difference between a new 


nickel and an old penny? 


. When is a boat like snow? 
. What is lighter than a feather, but 


harder to hold? 





When is an apple like a good book? 


When do you find acrobats in a din- 


ing room? 





When is a tooth like a cake? 
What coat has no sleeves and must be 
put on wet? 


Answers on page 30. 
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line. Drumming with his heels and using 
his reins for a quirt, Whitey finally man- 
aged to get him alongside one end of the 
blaze. Turning then, he urged the horse 
to a trot along the very edge of the burned 
ground so that the wet canvas was dragged 
over the burning grass. ‘Turning again at 
the other end, Whitey managed to drag 
the canvas along the fire once again be- 
fore Spot refused to go any farther. 
Whitey dismounted near the barrel, and 
after taking Spot’s bridle off, turned him 
loose to go back to the corrals. 

Snatching a couple of wet sacks, he ran 
back to the fire. The dragging canvas had 
not put out the blaze, but had broken it 
up into many little individual fires that 
moved much more slowly than the solid 
line. The heat seemed to sear Whitey’s 
face and now and again he had to stop to 
beat out sparks that settled on his clothes. 
But soon he’d put out the last of the little 
fires in the grass and straightened up to 
look around him. 

Seeing no danger anywhere else, 
Whitey went to the barrel and for a while 
alternately dropped his arms in the water 
and splashed his face and head. When 
he’d rested a little he tied the handker- 
chief mask-fashion around his face and 
turned again to watch the fire. Here and 
there little flickering places showed where 
sparks had been missed. Working care- 
fully he went back and forth along the 
burned edges until he was sure the last 
one was entirely dead. 

By that time the smoke seemed to be 
thinning a little and he could see the wide 
path where the main front of the fire had 
burned over the ridge and gone on, safely 
past the fence corner. As he stood there 
feeling too tired to move, a sudden gust of 
wind swept up over the ridge carrying a 
flaming tumbleweed. It was rolling and 
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bouncing straight for the pasture fence 
and the high grass beyond—scattering 
small blazing scraps behind it. 

Running and stumbling after it, 
Whitey swung at it with the wet sack, 
trying to pin it to the ground. But it 
bounced this way and that, and each time 
he missed it by inches. Just when he 
thought he could go no farther, the tum- 
bleweed struck the fence and tangled for 
a minute in the barbed wire. Before it 
dropped off, Whitey had wrapped it in 
the sack and was stamping out the sparks 
that were already starting to smoulder in- 
side the fence. 

When the last one was out, he leaned 
against the fence post with his eyes tight 
shut to ease their smarting. He was too 
tired to move. 

Suddenly he heard a noise and opened 
his eyes to see Uncle Torwal getting off 
Black Eagle close beside him. 

“How are you doing, boy? Are you all 
right?” 

“Yes, sir,” Whitey said, straightening 
up. “I was just resting a minute.” 

“Looks like we’d have been burned 
out for sure if you hadn’t been here,” 
Uncle Torwal said, looking around at the 
burned streaks that came down so close to 
the fence. 

“It was close for a while,” Whitey 
agreed. “But the main part of the fire 
went on by, so this was mostly set from 
sparks.” 

They both sat for a while with their 
backs to the water barrel, waiting to be 
sure there was no more danger from 
sparks. 

“Well, it looks like it’s all safe enough 
now,” Torwal said after a while. “Let’s go 
home and fix up some of those blisters on 
your hands. You take my horse and I'll 
walk.” 
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Whitey looked surprised for a minute, 
for Black Eagle was Uncle Torwal’s spe- 
cial horse and he never let anyone else 
ride him, for any reason. 

“Go ahead, climb on,” Torwal re- 
peated, noticing that Whitey hesitated. 
“You've earned a ride on a good horse, I 
expect.” 
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Whitey forgot his tiredness and his blis- 
ters as he felt the springy lightness of the 
big horse under him, so different from 
Old Spot’s heavy lumbering gait. Push- 
ing his hat a little to one side, he sat as 
tall as possible in the saddle, thinking 
maybe Uncle Torwal would let him get 
a horse like this before long. 

















Poter Penguin 
Calking 


The day before Thanksgiving, Uncle 
Walrus called up on the telephone. “I’m 
sending over two mince pies!” he 
wheezed proudly. “My friend Miss Hat- 
tie Finn baked them for us with her very 
own hands. None of this store-bought 
stuff. Take good care of them till tomor- 
row.” 

When the pies came, I put them on 
the pantry shelf. Peterkin and Petunia 
were at school. But Lulu was there. 

“Mind you let them alone now,” I 
said. When I came out at dinnertime, 
however, the pies were gone! 

“Peterkin! Petunia!” I called. “Lulu!” 
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They did not seem eager to come. 
Their faces, even Lulu’s, looked guilty. 

“Well?” I said sternly. 

“Gee whillikins, Uncle Peter, I didn’t 
think you’d care,” Peterkin said. “We 
were hungry, and it was the last game—” 

“Your football team ate those pies?” 

“Ye-es,” said Peterkin, squirming. 
“Honest, there wasn’t enough to spoil 
our suppers, and Lulu said—” 

“So Lulu was in this too,” I said. “What 
about you, Petunia?” 

“I’m the cheerleader, and cheerlead- 
ing makes you awfully hungry,” Petunia 
said humbly. “Can’t we buy some more 
pies at the store?” 

“It isn’t as simple as all that,” I said. 
“You see, Miss Hattie Finn made these 
pies specially for Uncle Walrus, with her 
very own hands. And when he finds 
out—” 

“Oh, gosh!” said the penglets together. 
Even Lulu blushed redder than usual. 

“Well,” said Petunia, ‘‘we’ll just have 
to make some more pies in the same pans. 
Peterkin, you go to the store. I'll write 
out a list.” 

Peterkin came back with boxes of pie 
crust mix and cans of mincemeat. After 
supper, the penglets tied large aprons 
around their middles and went to work. 
Even Lulu worked. She cut up extra ap- 
ples for the mincemeat with her claws. 

All through Thanksgiving dinner, the 
Penglets looked solemn, I thought. But 
Uncle Walrus didn’t notice. He was 
thinking about dessert. 

At last the pies were brought in. Uncle 
Walrus tasted his, and closed his eyes hap- 
pily. 

“Wonderful!” sighed Uncle Walrus. 
“None of these store-bought mixes for 
Miss Hattie. You can tell it’s all home- 
made.” 
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Hi everybody! Time to get out the 
winter coats—November chill is in the 
air. It’s time too for pumpkin pie, toast- 
ing marshmallows in the fireplace, and 
hot cocoa. 

Are you all set for Book Week? Our 
office looks like a Book Fair with all the 
new books perched on filing cabinets and 
desk tops. Can’t wait to get our flippers 
on them. There’s lots of good reading for 
the week of November 14-20th. 

Have a nice Thanksgiving holiday! 

Peterkin, Publisher 
Petunia, Editor 


THE LIBRARY 
By Gail Swan, Age 11 


I like to work in the library 
Because I like to read. 

Fairy Tales, Poetry and of 
Great men who did succeed. 
Working in the library is a job 
That is never really complete. 
But I enjoy my job, for 
Every new book is a treat. 

I like working with books. 

I like it more and more 

Each day. 


I enjoy filing cards and 

Putting all the books away. 
Reading is important for it 
Helps to improve the mind. 
Children who do not like to read 
Are missing something 

Fine. 
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ROGER AND THE CORNMEAL 
By Carol Lurton, Age 11 


It was a bright sunny day. There 
wasn’t a cloud in the sky. Betty was tak- 
ing little two-year-old Roger for a walk. 
Mrs. Smith was in the cabin reading. 
Mr. Smith was oiling and cleaning his 
gun. 

The Smith family had moved to Mon- 
tana the summer before from Ohio. As 
Betty and Roger were walking along, 
Betty saw the prettiest flower. She ran to 
pick it, forgetting about watching Roger. 
Then she saw some more flowers. She 
ran to pick them too. 

When she had done this, she remem- 
bered Roger and looked around quickly. 
He wasn’t there! She called and called, 
but no answer came. She looked and 
looked, but still no Roger to be seen. 

She ran frantically to her mother and 
father. Betty told them what had hap- 
pened. 

Mr. Smith grabbed his gun. He ran 
out, saddled a horse, and rode away. 
When he came back he had twelve men 
with him. Then the search began. ‘The 
big question was: “Had the Indians 
caught him?” 

While the men were searching, Mrs. 
Smith was trying not to worry. She went 
to make some cornbread, thinking that it 
would take her mind off Roger. When 
she went to the barrel containing the 
cornmeal, what do you think she saw? 
None other than little Roger, all curled 
up and sound asleep in the barrel. 
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A TRAVEL THROUGH SPACE 
By David Spaeth, Age 9 


APPLE BUTTER TIME 
By Mary Alice Standridge, Age 11 


Give me a huge iron pot, 
A fire that’s hot 
A wooden stirrer too. 
Add some spices rare 
To some apples fair, 
They'll make a good spread for you. 


FALL INTO WINTER 
By Sheryl Smith, Age 11 


Soon the birds will be flying south 
for the winter, 
Before the winds get sharp and bitter 
Before the snowflakes fly through the air 
Before the trees are quiet and bare. 
Gone are the flowers pretty and gay, 
That once had bloomed in April and 
May. 
The spicy smells fill the air— 
The canning of peaches, apples, and 
pears. 
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PRINCE THE CIRCUS PONY 
By Andrea Schad, Age 11 


There was once a circus pony named 
Prince. He had worked with a circus un- 
til he was a year and a half. His owner 
sold him to a poor old man who had a 
junk cart. 

Every morning the old man and Prince 
would go down the streets ringing his 
bell and calling out “Junk for sale.” 

Prince was very unhappy with his job, 
although he loved his master. He missed 
the circus with ali the bright lights and 
the applause of the audience. 

One day while Prince was prancing 
down the street with the cart behind him, 
he heard the music of the circus. His 
owner tried to make him turn, but he 
only jerked his head and started toward 
the music. He started cantering. His 
owner couldn’t control him. The music 
was getting louder and louder. All of a 
sudden he stopped; right before him was 
a circus parade. As the horses and ponies 
came past, Prince joined in the parade, 
cart and all, and started prancing like he 
was the leader. 

All the people who were watching 
laughed at Prince the circus pony. 

The circus owner thought he was very 
funny. He gave them both a job in the 
circus. Now Prince was extra happy. He 
sprang up and down on his hind legs. 


ANSWERS TO Ruppies: 1. Porcupine. 
2. The outside. 3. An echo. 4. Because 
they get switched so often. 5. Because the 
sun sets on them every night. 6. A sponge. 
7. Umbrellas. 8. 4 cents. 9. When it’s 
a-drift. 10. Your breath. 11. When it is 
red (read). 12. When there are tumblers 
on the table. 13. When it has a filling. 14. 
A coat of paint. 
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Ae ™ oO ec ee, Oh, 


The Pony Express 


— - > 


Across the Rockies and Great Plains, 
Beneath the starlit western sky, 
Through bitter storm and driving rains 
The Pony Express goes dashing by! 
Giddy-ap, Gideon, 
Gallop down the trail! 
Remember, people are waiting for 
Delivery of mail! 


To San Francisco from St. Jo, 

From where the wide Missouri flows 
To land of elk and buffalo, 

The rider on his pony goes! 
Giddy-ap, Gideon, The pony passes over land 

Gallop through the snow! W hich settlers have not ever plowed. 


















A lady fair is waiting for He speeds across hot desert sand 

Love letters from her beau. W here man has seen no thundercloud. 
Giddy-ap, Gideon, 

The long trip is not done. 

A soldier’s mother prays for 

A message from her son! 


The rider finds the Great Divide 

And hails a passing wagon train. 

The Indian braves can see him ride 

W here no one yet has planted grain. 
Giddy-ap, Gideon, 
Go galloping some more 
To folks who still are wondering 
W hich side has won the war. 


By HetMeR O. OLESON = * ~~ Illustrated by F. J. Jupo 





























ITTLE Mary Schoonmaker stirred in 
her trundle bed and sleepily opened 
one eye. Her parents were moving about 
the one-room cabin in the gray light of 
the November morning. 

“Tis a long ride through the wilder- 
ness, David,”’ she heard her mother say, 
as she stirred the pot of porridge hanging 
over the logs. “Darkness falls early—and 
last night I heard the howling of wolves.” 

Mary guessed at once that her father 
was preparing to go on a journey. As he 
hurried out the door, she sprang from her 
low bed and pushed it out of the way un- 
der her parents’ large four-poster. 

“Is Father going to Newburgh, is he, 
Mother?” she begged. 

“Aye, my dear, to buy a bit of tea and 
spices for our Thanksgiving feast. We 
heard tell an English ship sailed up the 
Hudson.” 

“Oh, Mother, may I go with him?” 

“Nay, ‘tis a perilous journey for one 
so young.” 

“T’m old, Mother, I’m already eight.” 

Mistress Schoonmaker relented a little. 
“T reckon your father’s the one to decide. 
Ye’d best ask him, Mary.” 

Mary dressed quickly and was off to 
the barn. Their’s was one of a cluster of 
log cabins in the small settlement of Lib- 
erty in eastern New York. It was the year 
1790, not long after independence had 
been won by the American colonies. All 
the country between Liberty and the port 
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By NINA SELIVANOVA 
Illustrated by Epwin SCHMIDT 





of Newburgh on the Hudson River was 
almost unbroken forest. 

Mary ran up to her father, who was 
girding the saddle on their black horse, 
Jeremiah. : 

“Father, dear, Mother bid me ask if 
ye’d take me—please!”’ 

‘“Nay, lass, I have important business in ~ 
Newburgh—” 

“Ye could leave me at the Martins as 
ye did before. I’d not be a worry.” 

Her father said nothing, but she saw 
the twinkle in his eye as he led the horse 
to the house, and she was not surprised 
when he said to her mother, “‘Clothe the 
child for the journey, Betsy. I’ve not the 
heart to say her nay.” 

“Please, David, be sure to get back 
while ’tis yet light!”’ 

He laughed. “Worry not, good wife. 
We'll be home by four o’clock.” 

Seated in front of her father on the 
black horse, Mary settled down to enjoy 
the trip as they followed the logging trail 
through mile after mile of dense woods. 
The three-hour ride passed swiftly 
enough for her and they were soon com- 
ing to the first houses of Newburgh. 

They stopped before a large white- 
washed timber house. Out the door ran 
Mrs. Martin, followed by her four chil- 
dren. Caleb, a year older than Mary, 
rushed to greet her as she slipped down 
from the horse. Schoonmaker did not stir 
from the saddle. 
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“T’ll be much obliged to ye, Mistress 
Martin,” he said, “if ye’ll keep Mary 
whilst I go to the market-place and to the 
courthouse for certain legal papers.” 

“Indeed, ’tis a pleasure, David. I shall 
expect you to dinner at noon,” she called 
after him. 

Caleb asked his mother if he might 
take Mary to the top of the hill to see the 
sailing boats in the harbor. 

“Aye, lad, but be sure ye are back in 
time for dinner.” 

There were so many exciting sights to 
show Mary that the youngsters were a 


little late in returning. Even so, Mary’s 
father had not arrived. They were eating 
the mid-day meal when he rushed in. 

“I dare not tarry, Mistress Martin,” he 
explained breathlessly, ‘for I’m later than 
I thought to be and Mary’s mother’ll fret 
if we be not back before dark.” 

‘“‘And little wonder,’ Mistress Martin 
agreed gravely, “what with all those tales 
of late about travelers set upon by hun- 
gry—" 

Looking up quickly from her bowl of 
fish chowder, Mary saw her father’s warn- 
ing finger on his lips. But she was not 





frightened at the suggestion of “hungry 
wolves.” She had faith in her father’s abil- 
ity to protect her. 

Mistress Martin bustled about. “Sit ye 
down and warm your toes, David, whilst 
ye eat a bit of bread and good Dutch 
cheese—I’ll put on Mary’s cloak and bon- 
net.” 

A few minutes later Mary sat in the 
saddle and waved farewell to Caleb and 
the younger children. Feeling tired after 
all the excitement, she leaned back 
against her father and soon fell asleep. 
The good horse, urged to a gallop, was 
within two hours, entering the last 
wooded stretch. But already deep shadows 
within the forest almost hid the trail. 

They had only a few more miles of 
woods to travel when the weary horse 
raised his ears and shied nervously. 
Schoonmaker stiffened in the saddle and 
listened attentively. Yes, he heard it now 
—the distant howling of wolves behind 
them, drawing nearer every moment. 
Gently, he shook the sleeping child. 

“Are we home?” she asked. 

“No, Mary. Wake up and listen to me.” 

Mary raised her head, ready for dan- 
ger. 

“Do you hear that noise behind us?” 

“I do, Father. Are the wolves after us?” 

“Aye, they are closing in.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“T want ye to be brave. I am going to 
place ye in a bear-trap a little farther on.” 

“Together with the bear?” 

“Of course not. Ye will not be afeared?”’ 

Mary hesitated. ‘“‘Are you coming into 
the trap with me?” 

‘Nay, there is room for only one of us.” 

“Ye'll leave me all alone and go away?” 
Her voice shook just a little bit. 

“Certainly not, child!” By this time, 
he had to shout above the savage yelps of 
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the approaching wolf pack. “I shall climb 
a tree and keep watch over ye. Here we 
are. The trap should be just off the path 
in that clump of brush. Thank God, ’tis 
empty!” 

He dismounted and lifted Mary down, 
then to her surprise, slapped the horse’s 
flank sharply. ‘“‘Home, boy!”’ 

The black horse galloped on. Mary’s 
eyes filled with tears as she watched him 
disappear in the gathering dusk. Her. 
father quickly carried her to the trap. It 
was like a square box made of narrow 
boards set a few inches apart and firmly 
imbedded in the ground. The trap door 
was held open in such a way that when 
the bear stepped onto the wooden floor 
to get the bait, the door would drop 
down. 

Schoonmaker kissed Mary, then care- 
fully placed her inside the trap and let 
down the door. Hardly had he scrambled 
up the nearest tree when the wolves 
dashed through the underbrush. Snarl- 
ing, they leaped against the trunk, then 
surrounded the trap. They sniffed greed- 
ily through the wooden slats. 

“Be not afeard, Mary,” called her fa- 
ther in a calm voice. ‘““They cannot reach 
ye. Sit down in the middle of the trap.” 

Mary did not move from the spot 
where her father had placed her. Her 
eyes were fixed on the branch directly 
overhead. 

“They can’t get into the trap, can 
they?” 

“That they cannot.” 

Mary examined the gray wolves with 
interest. She could have put her hand 
through the slats and touched them. 

“They are like big dogs,” she said 
softly. 

“Aye, lass, they look like dogs, but 
they are wolves. Do not pet them,” he 
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warned, knowing that Mary loved dogs. 
“Sit down, child, be at ease.” 

“I’m not afeared,”’ Mary said, sitting 
down in the middle of the trap. But in 
reality she was alarmed at the darkness 
which so swiftly had enveloped the for- 
est. She could no longer make out her 
father’s figure on the limb overhead. 
The chill evening air set her to shivering. 

““Fa-father, be ye st-still there?” 

“Aye, fear not, Daughter.” 

“I’m not afeared! "Tis the cold makes 
my teeth chatter!” Mary protested. “I 
wonder, did Jeremiah reach home 
safely?” 

“I doubt it not. Naught could keep 
Jeremiah from his warm stall.” 

“Then Mother’ll know something’s 
happened to us. She'll send help,” Mary 
cried in a loud, firm voice. 

“Pray God!” 

But the minutes dragged on. The 
wolves were silent now, and only their 
eyes gleaming in the darkness told the lit- 
tle girl that they were still around her. 

Suddenly, the terrible silence was bro- 
ken by distant shouts. The wolves 
growled uneasily. Then there was a loud 
crashing through the underbrush. 

“Mary, are ye awake?” 

“T am, Father!” 

“Let us shout together with all our 
might!” 

Mary’s shrill cries rose above her fa- 
ther’s deep shouting. There were answer- 
ing calls and Mary saw moving lights 
through the trees. The circle of wolves 
around her melted away. The swinging 
lights drew ever nearer, and in another 
moment, in the light of their lanterns 
a dozen men, muskets in hand, could be 
seen. 

* “Here, here, friends, I’m up in this 
tree!” 
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The leader held aloft his lantern. “Ah, 
Schoonmaker—but where’s your little 
girl—where’s Mary?” he exclaimed in 
alarm. 

“In the bear-trap, right behind ye!” 

“In the bear-trap?” He turned. “By 
crickety, so she be!” The men raised the 
trap door and lifted out the quiet child. 

“Have the wolves really gone?” she 
asked cautiously. 

“The light from the lanterns has 
scared them away,” cried Schoonmaker, 
dropping down from the tree and taking 
Mary in his arms. “Good riddance, I say 
—and now, Daughter, let’s go home.” 

A neighbor appeared on the logging 
path, riding the black horse. “A faithful 
horse, Schoonmaker! He came straight 
to your door and your wife sounded the 
alarm.” 

Mary hugged Jeremiah as she climbed 
to the saddle in front of her father. In 
no time they were in Liberty and there 
was Mistress Schoonmaker watching anx- 
iously in the lighted door. Mary had fal- 
len asleep again against her father’s 
shoulder, but as he placed her in her 
mother’s arms, she started up. 

“Mercy on us!” breathed Mistress 
Schoonmaker, holding her close. “I 
warned your father against taking ye.” 
She carried Mary inside and put her on 
the settle by the great stone fireplace 
where logs crackled merrily. ‘Never 
again—”’ 

‘But I was not afeared, Mother,” pro- 
tested Mary, alarmed at the prospect of 
being denied another trip to Newburgh. 

“The wolves could not get at me, 
Mother,” she said. “I was in a bear- 
trap.” 

‘“Bear-trap or no bear-trap,” declared 
her father, “our Mary’s a brave girl, and 
she’s going with me again!” 
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Storm on the Mountain 


By May Justus 
Illustrated by GERTRUDE ESPENSCHEID 
The storm around our cabin like a wild beast howled. 
It leaped upon the roof and down the chimney growled. 
We children in the corners, with our hands upon our ears, 


Were trying hard to hush our cries and blink away the tears. 


Then out laughed our father, This will never do at all!” 
He jumped up and took down his fiddle from the wall. 
He tuned it in a jiffy, then he-started on a jig— 

And all at once the Thing outside didn’t seem so big! 


Soon our hands were clapping to “The Golden Willow Tree,” 
And our feet were tapping to A Pretty Sight to See.” 


The music was so merry and our laughter was SO gay 


That no one, no one, noticed when the wild storm slunk away! 








